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Radioactivity, born in France, rapidly conquered in foreign
countries. From 1900 onwards, letters signed by the greatest
names in science arrived in the Rue Lhomond from England,
Germany, Austria, Denmark, all bubbling over with requests
for information. The Curies thus had a continuous corres-
pondence with Sir William Crookes, with Professors Suess and
Boltzmann of Vienna, with the Danish explorer Paulsen. The
"parents" of radium were lavish of explanations and technical
advice to their colleagues. In several countries, research
workers rushed into the search for unknown radioactive
elements. They hoped to achieve new discoveries. It was a
fruitful pursuit, to which we owe mesothorium, radiothorium,
ionium, protactinium and radio-lead.
In 1903 two English scientists, Ramsay and Soddy, demon-
strated that radium continually disengaged a small quantity of a
gas, helium. This was the first known example of a trans-
formation of atoms. A little later, still in England, Rutherford
and Soddy, taking up a hypothesis considered by Marie Curie as